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tioned that he had met by accident the mathematician Pell at the house of Boyle, the chemist. The conversation fell upon those number-series which in elementary mathematics were called the higher arithmetical series and whose sums and terms were found by the help of differences. Leibniz showed that he had gone deeply into the study of such series and had partly found out some new methods for calculating the terms.8 Leibniz's letter to Oldenburg was dated Feb. 3, 1673 (1672 O. S.).9
From the preceding it appears that what Leibniz learned with reference to mathematics from his first visit to London was quite unimportant.10 The chief aim of his stay in London was to be elected as a Fellow of the Royal Society; and this came to pass, owing in part to an exhibition of a model of his calculating machine, and in part to the friendly offices of Oldenburg.
After his return to Paris at the beginning of March, 1673, Leibniz was able to find more leisure to follow up his studies without hindrance; the political mission which was the cause of his being sent to Paris, was now at an end.
It may be regarded as certain that, before his first visit to London, Leibniz made the personal acquaintance of the men with whom he corresponded before he came to Paris, and especially Antoine Arnauld and de Carcavi. The
8 The account given by Leibniz himself in the Historia (see above, Chapter III, p. 36) reads thus: "He" [for Leibniz wrote in the third person, under the guise of "a friend who knew all about the matter"] "also came across Pell accidentally, and described to him certain of his own observations on numbers, and the latter stated that they were not new, but it had been
recently made known by Nikolaus Mercator---- This made Leibniz get the
work of Nikolaus Mercator." As a matter of fact the suggested plagiarism, or what Leibniz took for such a suggestion, was from Mouton and not from Mercator. This is an instance of the lack of memory from which Leibniz suffered; such lack as caused him to make notes of all important points.
fl See Note 32, p. 171, on the introduction of the Gregorian calendar.
10 I cannot see what reason Gerhardt has for this statement, considering the contents of Barrow's book, which we know that Leibniz had purchased; that is, unless we assume either that Leibniz, as I have suggested, did not at that time read the whole of Barrow, or failed to grasp what Barrow had given owing to his (Leibniz's) incomplete knowledge of geometry.